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dieser jiingsten Wandlungen gehort nicht mehr in den Rahmen 

der Etymologie von beginnen, mit der wir es hier hauptsachlich 

zu tun haben. 

„ , . „ . .. Hermann Collitz. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



DID WORDSWORTH JEST WITH MATTHEW? 

In his recent article " Wordsworth Bandies Jests with Matthew " 
(MLN. xxxi, 408), Professor Campbell contends that we lose the 
spirit of Wordsworth's companion poems Expostulation and Reply 
and The Tables Turned by taking them too seriously. They are, 
he says in effect, not a solemn exposition of the poet's philosophy, 
but dramatic studies animated by a boyish spirit of fun. Inci- 
dentally they contribute to the characterization of " an engaging 
fellow called Matthew." This interpretation, plausible and attrac- 
tive as it may seem at first, is open to some objections, which deserve 
consideration. 

1. There is nothing in the poems themselves to suggest that 
they are not what they purport to be — a sober and truthful state- 
ment of Wordsworth's well-known views on the influence of Nature 
over man's inner life, on the spiritual strength gained from a 
" wise passiveness," and on the comparatively small place held by 
mere book-learning in man's spiritual growth. Their form is 
obviously dramatic, if by " dramatic " we mean that they are cast 
in the form of a lyrical dialogue. But it does not follow from this 
that the persons of the little drama are imaginary, or that each 
speaker does not sincerely believe in the view he advocates. One, 
at least, of the two speakers is not a creature of imagination. 
Under the name of William, the poet is admittedly speaking to 
us in his own person, and he says precisely what we should expect 
him to say from our knowledge of his life, his poetry, and his 
character. He has, moreover, the better of the argument and the 
last word. No one credits Wordsworth with jesting when he 
expresses the same or similar ideas in his other poems; why then 
was he not serious here? Surely to prove to us that Wordsworth 
was jesting would require the strongest and most specific evidence. 

2. As there is nothing in the poems themselves to show that 
they are not to be taken seriously, the existence of a strain of 
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humor in them must be established by external evidence. This 
evidence is sought for in the character of Matthew, the student 
and book-lover who reproves William for his apparent idleness. 
This Matthew is assumed to be the same person as Matthew, the 
village schoolmaster, the central figure in some four or five of 
Wordsworth's best-known poems. This Matthew, the schoolmaster, 
according to Professor Campbell, is a whimsical, fantastic character, 
who cannot be sad or serious for long. We have but to remember 
that Matthew, the schoolmaster, is frolicsome and erratic, and it 
becomes evident that Matthew, the book-lover, is not in earnest in 
his praise of learning. Assuming for the moment, that the two 
Matthews are identical and that the character of the schoolmaster 
is fully and faithfully presented by Professor Campbell, does this 
prove that Wordsworth jested with Matthew? Does it not merely 
prove at most that Matthew jested with Wordsworth? Of course, 
Wordsworth lectures Matthew and turns the tables on him with 
good spirit in the succeeding poem ; but is there anything to show 
that Wordsworth, who is not accounted quick in such matters, 
ever saw Matthew's joke? 

3. But the evidence that Matthew was jesting is very far from 
convincing. Professor Campbell virtually rests his whole argument 
on our correct understanding of the peculiarities of Matthew. 
"Matthew's character," he says, "must be clearly understood by 
any one who hopes to interpret these lines aright." " This school- 
master," says Wordsworth in his note to the poem called Matthew, 
"was made up of several both of his class and of men of other 
occupations." 

The more I study the whole series of Matthew poems, the more 
fully I am persuaded that Wordsworth did not succeed in fusing 
these different originals into one convincing and consistent per- 
sonality. It would rather seem as if Wordsworth had written the 
several poems in which this composite Matthew appears, with now 
one and now another of his models chiefly or exclusively in mind. 
As Mr. Eric Robertson says : " The long and short about the 
' Matthew ' is — these poems are each exquisite; as a group intended 
to portray one ideal character, they are unacceptable." * There 
are some three or four distinct Matthews, alike in some particulars 
but differing widely in others. There is, for instance, the Matthew 

1 Wordsworth and the English Lake Country, p. 134. 
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whose eccentricities are graphically portrayed in the poem that 
bears his name. But this mad-cap Matthew seems far removed 
from the venerable and benevolent " Master " in the Address to 
the Scholars of the Village School. We have still another 
Matthew in The Two April Mornings and The Fountain a brave, 
patient, wholesome old man, bereft of those he has loved best, very 
lonely and sorrowful, but able to face the world smiling or even, 
at times, to sing his gay songs. In this Matthew, Wordsworth has 
created for us a profoundly moving, heroic, almost tragic figure, 
not unworthy to stand beside the old shepherd Michael. But the 
moment we attempt to identify this Matthew who is distinguished 
above all by his fundamental depth and constancy of feeling, with 
Matthew the Jester, whose moods are always changing and " evan- 
escent," we become involved in contradictions, and our conception 
of the characters of both Matthews becomes hopelessly blurred and 
confused. 

If, then, Matthew is different in different poems, why should 
we not have still another Matthew, in Expostulation and Reply? 
Or, why should we choose one Matthew rather than another, if we 
determine to interpret the character of Matthew, the student, by 
evidence from without? 

4. But even if we regard Matthew as a single and consistent 
character, and assume the identity of the Matthew of the series, 
with the book-lover of Expostulation and Reply, we still fail to 
establish the humorous strain in that poem. To do this, it is not 
sufficient to prove that Matthew is fond of jesting, but that he 
was actually in a jesting mood on this particular occasion. His 
capacity for an intense seriousness is at least as characteristic a 
trait of Matthew's character as his cheerfulness, or as his delight 
in merriment. Even Matthew the Jester, wayward and volatile as 
he is, has moods of profound seriousness and concentrated thought, 
while the Matthew of the Two April Mornings and The Fountain 
is certainly not in a jesting mood; there is nothing to show that 
on this occasion, as in others he was not serious. 

5. Finally, a consideration of the chronology of the question, 
and of the circumstances under which the two poems were written, 
only tends to make Professor Campbell's position less secure. 
Wordsworth tells us that Expostulation and Reply and The Tables 
Turned were composed in the spring of 1798, when the poet was 
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living at Alfoxden. Now at this time not one of the series of 
•' Matthew poems " had been written. The Jesting Matthew, who 
is called in to prove the humorous strain in these philosophie 
studies, had no literary existence in Wordsworth's verse when these 
poems were composed. If he lived at all as an imaginary being 
yet unborn, it was only as a future possibility in the poet's mind. 

Nor are we justified in assuming that this scholastic Matthew 
of the earlier poems was a preliminary sketch of the Matthew — 
or Matthews — of the yet unwritten series. He is, so far as appears, 
totally unlike the composite Matthew, if there be one, or any 
Matthew of the group. He is not introduced as the Village School- 
master, but as the poet's " friend," nor is there any mention made 
of the characteristic grey hair or the still more significant cheer- 
fulness of the Matthew pictured in the later poems. 

Who, then, was the earlier Matthew? Were the poems sug- 
gested by an actual occurrence, or is the whole incident merely 
imagined by the poet in order that he may expound his favorite 
doctrine? Wordsworth himself partly answers this question for 
us in the " Advertisement " prefixed to the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads. " The lines entitled Expostulation and Reply, 
and those which follow, arose out of a conversation with a friend 
who was somewhat unreasonably attached to modern books of 
moral philosophy." We are not told when this conversation took 
place, but if this passage stood alone, we would naturally assume 
that the poems were written shortly after the occurrence of the 
incident whioh suggested them. The scene of the encounter, how- 
ever, purports to be Esthwaite Lake, near Hawkshead, and the 
fact that the poet describes himself as one to whom "life was 
sweet I knew not why " certainly suggests that Wordsworth was 
yet a schoolboy, or, at least very young. But if we conclude from 
this that the conversation as reported in the poems actually took 
place at Hawkshead before the poet had left school, we are con- 
fronted with a very real difficulty. That a boy of sixteen, who 
spent his morning sitting passively on a stone, should be rebuked 
for his apparent idleness is natural enough But that any school- 
boy, however precocious, ever met the charge of idleness with an 
exposition of the relations between Man and Nature, at once 
original and profound, is surely beyond belief. Clearly William's 
reply does not express Wordsworth's youthful attitude toward 
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Nature, as he has described it in Tintern Abbey and elsewhere; 
it rather stands out as one of the best statements of the charac- 
teristic philosophy of his maturity. If this Matthew's expostula- 
tion was indeed uttered at Hawkshead, when Wordsworth was a 
pupil, the poet's response, as it appears in the poem, seems to have 
been made at Alfoxden after an interval of some ten or eleven 
years. This cannot be properly called a " conversation." We are 
thus left to conjecture. My own guess would be that the " con- 
versation " out of which the poem " arose " occurred at Alfoxden, 
and that the other speaker was Coleridge, who was certainly 
addicted to the study of philosophy, and with whom Wordsworth 
was constantly thrown at that time ! Wordsworth, who often 
avoided literal accuracy, and who perhaps remembered some similar 
incident at Hawkshead in days long past, altered the time and 
place of the conversation with little regard to probability. 

The whole matter may seem of minor importance and hardly 
worth discussion, but as Professor Campbell's views would force us 
to misinterpret the Two April Mornings and The Fountain, two 
of Wordsworth's most beautiful and significant poems, the matter 
is not so trifling as it might at first appear. Mr. John Morley, 
like Professor Campbell, has declared that the famous lines in 
The Reply: 

One impulse from a vernal wood, etc. 

" cannot be taken seriously as more than a half -playful sally for 
the benefit of some too-bookish friend. ISTo impulse from a vernal 
wood can tell us anything at all of moral evil and of good." To 
say this is to strike at the very life of Wordsworth's teaching. If 
this is so then, as Professor Ealeigh says, " The secret of his 
(Wordsworth's) strength is stolen from him." I entirely agree 
with Professor Ealeigh's conclusion that " it is best, at any rate, 
and wisest to disbelieve anyone who says that a great poet does 
not believe that which he many times solemnly asserts." 2 

Henry S. Pancoast. 

Philadelphia. 



"Sir Walter Raleigh's Wordsworth, p. 132. 



